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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


20,000  government  scholarships  to  be 

granted  annually  to  qualified  high  school  students  is  the 
goal  of  a  legislative  campaign  launched  in  the  past  two 
weeks  by  the  NEA’s  Dept,  of  Higher  Ed.  Although  de¬ 
tails  of  the  proposed  bill  have  not  been  revealed,  plan¬ 
ners  say  each  scholarship  should  be  for  at  least  $400  or 
S500,  perhaps  more,  and  that  recipients  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  examinations,  with  only  the  upper  third 
or  quarter  of  graduating  classes  eligible  to  compete.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  is  $100,000,000  the  first 
year  and  more  thereafter. 

When  the  bill  is  in  its  final  form,  it  will  contain  ade- 
quate  checks  on  possible  federal  control  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  provisions  that  the  program  be  administered  by 
non-political  educational  and  civic  agencies  at  the  state 
level  and  restrictions  against  discrimination  in  making 
the  awards,  according  to  Ralph  McDonald,  exec.  secy, 
of  the  Dept,  of  Higher  Ed.  In  no  way  will  the  legislation 
be  pushed  at  the  expense  of  proposals  for  federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  he  adds. 

The  system  would  operate  similarly  to  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  inasmuch  as  scholarship  winners  could  select  any 
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accredited  public  or  private  college  and  take  any  course 
desired.  It  also  resembles  the  scholarship  plan  advocated 
in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Ed.  That  however,  called  for  an  undergraduate  program 
amounting  to  $120,000,000  the  first  year  and  more  later, 
and  federal  fellowships  for  graduate  students  costing 
$45,000,000  annually. 

UNESCO’s  new  director  general  is  Mexico’s 
leading  educator,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Although  now  the 
Mexican  foreign  minister,  his  international  reputation 
was  founded  during  1943  to  1946  when,  as  minister  of 
education,  he  conducted  a  campaign  throughout  Mexico 
against  illiteracy.  Some  educators  are  said  to  fear  that 
he  will  stress  world-wide  literacy  as  UNESCO’s  objective 
instead  of  education  for  peace. 

Authority  to  O.K.  the  school  budget  is  no 

longer  a  necessary  function  of  Chicago’s  city  council,  a 
council  subcommittee  believes.  It  recommends  asking  the 
state  legislature  for  permission  to  change  the  system  so 
that  the  school  board  is  not  only  completely  responsible 
for  the  budget,  but  also  for  its  own  tax  levy.  Currently 
the  council  must  approve  the  expenditure  and  authorize 
the  levy — but  is  not  empowered  to  revise  either. 

When  state  lawmakers  meet  in  January,  many 
will  receive  comprehensive  studies  on  the  status  of  their 
public  schools.  Some  of  the  reports  have  been  prepared 
by  committees  of  citizens,  others  by  educational  groups, 
some  by  commissions  appointed  by  previous  legislatures. 
Here  are  the  high  points  from  a  few: 

1.  In  North  Carolina  a  600-page  report  presents  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  all  phases  of  the  state’s  educational 
program.  It  illustrates  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
system  with  the  disclosure  that  only  one  out  of  every  four 
white  children  and  one  of  every  14  Negro  children  who 
enter  the  first  grade  in  North  Carolina  graduate  on  time. 

2.  A  study  in  California,  directed  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Norton  of  Columbia  U.,  and  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Calif.  Teachers  Assn.,  is  particu¬ 
larly  cognizant  of  building  needs.  Recommended  is  state¬ 
financing  of  school  construction  amounting  to  $447,500,- 
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000  within  the  next  six  years.  {See  ‘^California  Leads," 
in  BVILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT.) 

3.  In  South  Carolina,  the  State  Ed.  Assn,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  survey  which  asks  for  seven  changes  in  the  state 
constitution.  Among  revisions  sought  are  removal  of  lim¬ 
itations  on  size  of  school  districts,  on  ages  of  those  who 
may  attend  public  schools,  on  bonded  indebtedness  and 
repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  popular  election  of  the 
state  superintendent. 

4.  Wisconsin’s  school  study  commission  wants  a 
change  in  the  formula  for  state  aid.  Besides  a  basic  allot¬ 
ment  for  all  districts,  rewards  should  be  given  schools 
improved  through  local  efforts,  the  commission  says.  It 
also  would  withhold  aid  from  under-sized  districts.  An¬ 
other  recommendation  deals  with  higher  education.  The 
state  university  at  Madison,  nine  teachers  colleges  and 
two  state  technical  institutes  should  be  placed  under  one 
board  of  regents  and  their  offerings  unified,  the  commis¬ 
sion  believes.  The  U.  of  Wisconsin  would  concentrate  oh 
research,  specialized  instruction  and  the  last  two  years 
of  college,  while  the  teachers  colleges  would  be  expanded 
to  offer  junior  college  training,  (for  a  report  on  Indi¬ 
ana's  school  survey,  see  December  5  EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Facts  on  Federal  Aid  for  Schools,  NEA  Research  Div.,  1201 
I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  I5c.  (A  new  bulletin  explain¬ 
ing  need  for  federal  aid.) 

“Policy  Questions  Relating  to  the  Taxation  of  Mineral  Resources," 
Earl  C.  Crockett.  Colo.  Sch.  Bd.  Bulletin,  Nov.  1948.  Colo.  Assn, 
of  Sch.  Bds.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder.  (A  discussion  of  problems 
relating  to  severance  taxes,  with  tables  showing  mineral  production 
and  severance  tax  collections  in  various  states.) 

“Scholastic  Census  as  a  Basis  for  Distributing  School  Funds,” 
Floyd  H.  Burton.  Texas  Outlook.  Dec.  1948.  410  E.  Weatherford 
St.,  Ft.  Worth.  (A  list  of  objections  to  per  capita  apportionment.) 


The  report  on  state  laws  on  “education  for  free¬ 
dom,”  appearing  in  the  November  5th  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Summary,  was  unfair  to  Illinois.  While  an 
Office  of  Ed.  survey  lists  Illinois  as  one  of  four  states 
with  no  law  specifically  requiring  that  the  United 
States  flag  be  displayed  over  school  buildings,  an¬ 
other  law  takes  care  of  the  matter.  It  requires  every 
school  board  to  provide  a  flag  and  staff  and  states 
that  the  flag  “shall  be  floated  from  such  flag-staff 
or  pole  during  the  school  hours  of  such  days  as  the 
director  or  board  of  education  may  determine.” 
Another  clause  demands  that  a  flag  be  displayed  in 
each  classroom  of  public  schools  during  school  hours. 


Administration 


Dropping  Us  college  rating  system  last 
month,  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Universities  explained  that 
modern  methods  of  testing  made  such  accrediting  anti¬ 
quated.  ‘’There  are  good  students  in  poor  schools  and 
poor  students  in  good  ones,”  Dr.  Henry  W.  Wriston, 
acting  head  of  Brown  U.  and  newly-elected  president  of 
the  AAU,  commented. 

For  almost  50  years  the  association,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  34  leading  universities,  has  kept  a  list  of  “ac¬ 


credited”  undergraduate  institutions.  The  list  has  been 
quite  exclusive.  Of  the  1,000  or  more  colleges  in  the 
country,  only  301  received  its  last  seal  of  approval.  How¬ 
ever,  in  recent  years  the  AAU’s  member  schools  have 
frequently  ignored  its  recommendations,  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  student 
seeking  admittance  and  less  on  the  “standing”  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  which  he  received  his  undergraduate  training. 

Several  movements  are  afoot  to  either  redirect  or 
abolish  all  national  accrediting  systems.  Last  month  the 
Assn,  of  I..and-Grant  Colleges  made  plans  to  bring  the 
rating  of  colleges  by  professional  organizations  under 
control  {See  December  5  EDUCATION  SUMMARY ) .  In 
addition,  a  national  committee,  headed  by  Chancellor 
R.  G.  Gustavson  of  Nebraska  U.,  is  making  a  national 
study  of  the  entire  accrediting  scene.  It  is  reported  that 
the  group  may  ask  all  accrediting  agencies  to  discontinue 
their  work  for  the  next  five  years.  Such  a  breathing  spell 
would  give  educators  time  to  evaluate  the  need  for  ‘‘ap¬ 
proved  lists”  and  to  set  up  better  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment,  the  committee  believes. 

A  drive  to  Improve  Delaware  schools  has 

been  set  in  motion  by  the  Council  for  Delaware  Ed.  Last 
month  it  released  a  report  on  the  physical  condition  of 
every  public  school  building  in  the  state,  sending  copies 
to  all  Delaware  educators,  legislators  and  civic  groups. 

How  the  Delaware  Council  is  organized  is  told  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Delaware  School  Journal*,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Ed.  Assn.  Originally  created  by  the 
Delaware  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Council 
is  composed  of  150  representatives  from  civic,  church, 
school  and  religious  organizations.  Sub-committees  usu¬ 
ally  are  made  up  of  representatives  of  one  member  group 
who  put  their  state  organization  to  work  for  them  in 
gathering  statistics.  For  instance,  the  survey  of  school 
plants  was  made  by  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  U.  Women. 

More  services  for  school  libraries  are  being 
planned  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  NEA  and  Amer.  Li¬ 
brary  Assn.  In  1949,  the  group  will  (1)  expand  a  current 
series  of  leaflets  which  brings  public  library  conditions 
to  the  attention  of  school  oflicials  (2)  publish  material 
on  selection  of  children’s  books,  standards  of  format  and 
binding  (3)  make  a  survey  of  salaries,  preparation  and 
working  conditions  of  school  librarians  in  public  schools. 
This  month  the  committee  presented  its  list  of  the  best 
books  for  children  published  in  1947-48. 

Teachers  share  In  policy-making  in  the 

Keokuk  (Iowa)  schools,  Supt.  J.  C.  Wright  reports.  Their 
advisory  committee  has  a  membership  of  19,  including 
at  least  one  teacher-representative  of  each  school  and  each 
teacher  organization.  Free  to  offer  suggestions  on  any 
phase  of  the  school  program,  the  committee  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  establishment  of  several  new  policies  and 
procedures  last  year.  These  included  a  new  policy  for 
pupil  promotion,  a  more  workable  method  of  handling 
problems  of  pupil  behavior,  a  new  type  of  medical  ques¬ 
tionnaire  for  teachers.  This  year  the  school  board  is 
studying  the  committee’s  suggestions  for  salary  increases 
and  an  improved  schedule. 
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\ei%'  rul(*s  for  broadcasts  of  school  events  were 
adopted  this  fall  by  the  Minneapolis  Bd.  of  Ed.  While 
restricted  or  partial  broadcasting  rights  may  be  sold  to 
commercial  advertisers  upon  application  to  the  board, 
exclusive  rights  may  be  sold  only  under  competitive  bid¬ 
ding.  Advertising  matter  must  be  approved  by  school 
representatives,  must  not  involve  contests  or  prizes  and 
must  be  limited  to  one  or  two-minute  announcements 
totaling  no  more  than  six  minutes.  Upon  request,  spon¬ 
sors  must  devote  at  least  four  minutes  to  school  infor¬ 
mation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“'Delau:are  Acts  to  Save  Its  Schools,”  Del.  School  Jour.,  Nov.  1948. 
Del.  State  Ed.  Assn.,  Dover,  Del. 


What  People  Think  About  Their  Schools,  Harold  C.  Hand. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers  5,  219  p.  $2.52.  (A  handbook  which 
presents  a  procedure  for  gaining  information  on  teacher,  parent 
and  pupil  opinion.  It  includes  techniques  for  securing,  tabulating 
and  evaluating  opinions.  Appendices  contain  sample  question¬ 
naires  which  also  are  being  made  available  in  packets  for  quantity 
use.) 

The  Single-Session  School  Day  for  Elementary  Schools,  Lawrence 
A.  AverUl.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Boston,  Mass.  (A  paper  prepared  by  the 
head  of  the  psychology  department  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
in  Worcester,  Mass.) 


Virginia  School  Boards:  A  Manual  for  the  Guidance  and  Help  of 
Members,  Va.  Assn,  of  Sch.  Trustees,  Richmond,  Fa.  82  p.  (A 
handbook  for  Virginia  school  board  members  giving  an  outline  of 
their  responsibilities  and  duties.) 

School  Transportation  Responsibilities,  U.  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Press.  46  p.  (A  discussion  of  school  transportation  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Central  School  Principals  Assn.,  the  New 
York  Assn,  of  Dist.  Supts.  and  the  State  Ed.  Dept.) 

Standards  and  Training  Programs  for  School  Bus  Drivers,  Nat. 
Commission  on  Safety  Ed.,  NEA.  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.W.,  W asking- 
ton  6,  D.  C.  (Set  of  national  standards  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mission.) 


Croup  Processes  in  Supervision.  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
$1.25.  (How  group  processes  can  be  used  in  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  problem-solving  in  the  classroom,  coordination  of  staff 
services  and  in  planning  of  a  new  school  plant.) 


Professional  Relations 


Joint  activities  of  State  Ed.  Assns.  in  the 

coming  year  were  outlined  by  their  executive  secretaries 
who  met  in  Washington,  D.  C..  last  month.  Besides  put¬ 
ting  on  a  united  campaign  for  federal  aid  to  education, 
they  will  (U  produce  a  film  on  teacher  recruitment  and 
teacher  problems  and  (2)  conduct  a  national  recognition 
dinner  for  press  and  radio  leaders  who  have  given  out¬ 
standing  support  to  schools. 


For  the  first  time  in  20  years.  Chicago  will 
soon  be  conducting  open  examinations  for  elementary 
teachers,  giving  “outside”  applicants  a  chance  for  grade 
school  teaching  jobs.  Because  graduates  of  Chicago 
Teachers  College  must  be  placed  first  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  graduatt's  of  other  schools  have  been  totally  excluded 
in  the  past.  Now,  however,  the  backlog  has  been  wiped 
out  due  to  (1)  formation  of  a  substitutes’  pool  which 
will  give  regular  teaching  status  to  500  graduates  and 
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<2)  the  drop  in  relative  earnings  of  beginning  teachers 
in  the  city  which  makes  Chicago  jobs  less  attractive  to 
Teachers  College  graduates  than  in  former  years. 

A  (juide  for  getting  and  keeping  teaeberst 

has  been  published  by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 
Called  “Teachers  for  Today’s  Schools,”  it  proposes  that 
boards  of  education  appoint  lay  committees  to  survey  the 
local  “climate,”  which  may  or  may  not  attract  and  hold 
teaching  personnel. 

After  comparing  elementary  salaries  with 
those  paid  high  school  teachers,  the  NEA  Research  Div. 
notes  that  the  teachers  shortage  in  the  elementary  field  is 
perfectly  natural.  In  27  states  high  school  teachers  are 
receiving  an  average  of  $500  more  per  year  than  teach¬ 
ers  in  elementary  schools,  according  to  a  new  statistical 
report.* 

Average  pay  for  all  teachers  is  up  $250  from  last  year, 
estimates  gathered  from  state  teachers’  associations  re¬ 
veal.  This  puts  the  present  average  salary  at  $2,750. 
However,  it’s  worth  only  $1,571  in  prewar  dollars,  the 
Research  Div.  says.  In  addition,  teachers  did  not  pay 
federal  income  tax  before  1939,  and  now  that  takes  a 
$200-chunk  from  the  average  salary. 

Other  figures  released  by  the  Research  Div.  this  month 
show : 

1.  Public  school  enrollment  of  24,653.383. 

2.  A  public  school  instructional  staff  of  916,608. 
which  is  15.000  more  than  last  year. 

3.  A  total  of  97,935  emergency  teachers,  compared 
with  101,612  in  1947-48. 

4.  As  of  October,  3,865  teaching  vacancies,  compared 
with  7,633  last  fall. 

5.  A  shortage  of  rural  elementary  teachers  in  all 
states;  of  rural  secondary  teachers  in  29  states;  of  urban 
elementary  teachers  in  30  states;  of  urban  secondary 
teachers  in  only  seven  states. 

6.  A  total  of  1,500,000  children  who  are  deprived  of 
full-time  schooling  because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers 
and  lack  of  school  buildings. 

7.  Increased  enrollments  in  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  in  25  states  over  the  last  prewar  year  and  a  small 
gain  over  1947-48. 

.%  new  student  teaching  plan  is  being  tried 
out  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  U.  Students  spend  their 
entire  time  for  nine  weeks  teaching  under  supervision, 
rather  than  a  part  of  each  day.  Some  assignments  call 
for  student-teachers  living  and  working  off  the  campus, 
and  in  instances,  teaching  in  nearby  towms. 

t'hances  for  pay  increases  in  C'hicago  rest 
with  the  possibility  of  increased  state  aid.  No  provisions 
for  higher  teaching  salaries  are  made  in  the  tentative  1949 
budget  submitted  by  Supt,  Herold  C.  Hunt  for  public 
bearings.  The  Chicago  Teachers  Union  pins  hopes  for 
a  25 /c  increase  of  all  teaching  salaries  on  the  new  legis¬ 
lature  and  Gov.-elect  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  made  school 
support  an  issue  in  his  recent  campaign. 

At  present  state  aid  to  education  in  Illinois  is  low. 
Only  five  states  contribute  less  to  local  schools.  One  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  presented  to  legislators  will  call  for  more  than 
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doubling  state  aid,  and  Chicago,  which  received  $8,000,- 
000  last  year,  would  get  between  $17,000,000  and 
$18,000,000. 

Aims  of  social  studies  teachers  were  formu¬ 
lated  by  delegates  at  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  convention  held  in  Chicago  last  month.  “Con¬ 
scious  of  obligations  as  citizens,  as  students  of  contempo¬ 
rary  problems  and  as  teachers  of  future  voters,”  they 
resolved  to: 

1.  Support  the  UN  and  UNESCO  and  further  their 
ideals  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Further  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  its  use  as  an  aggressive  weapon. 

3.  Support  civil  rights  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  defined  by  the  President’s  Commission. 

4.  Promote  the  study  of  diverse  countries,  including 
Russia. 

5.  Oppose  thought  control  and  loyalty  probes  without 
due  process  of  law  and  scrupulous  regard  for  individual 
rights. 

6.  Cultivate  within  pupils  the  spirit  of  free  investiga¬ 
tion  and  critical  thinking. 

7.  Oppose  bans  on  magazines  and  newspapers  such 
as  those  imposed  on  the  Nation,  Building  America  and 
Scholastic  Magazine. 

8.  Support  right  of  a  teacher  to  join  organizations  of 
his  choice,  except  those  which  advocate  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force. 

9.  Oppose  discrimination  in  employment  of  teachers 
or  admission  of  students. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*Advance  Estimates  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
for  1948-49,  Research  Div.,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  IF  ashing- 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

“Graduate  Study  and  Salary  Schedules,”  Leo.  IF.  Jenkins.  Amer. 
Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Dec.  1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  1,  IFis. 
( Suggestions  which  the  author  believes  would  improve  salary  sched¬ 
ules  that  are  based  on  graduate  courses  completed.) 

“Teaching  Load  and  Salary  Differentials”  J.  Lloyd  Trump.  Amer. 
Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Dec.  1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  I,  IFis. 
(A  report  of  how  one  high  school  in  Illinois  studied  teaching  load 
and  out-of-class  responsibilities  and  adopted  a  salary  schedule 
taking  them  into  consideration.) 

“The  Conflict  Between  Subject-Matter  Specialists  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Educators,”  Robert  H.  Morrison.  Sch.  &  Society,  Nov.  27. 
15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  23.  (A  presentation  of  procedures 
which  the  author  believes  would  bring  about  more  cooperation  in 
improving  teachers'  training  programs.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Sneeess  of  a  composition  laboratory  at  San 

Bernardino  Valley  College  is  reported  by  Edmund  J. 
Robins  in  the  November  California  Journal  of  Secondary 
Ed.*  It  replaces  an  English  make-up  course  for  freshmen 
who  fail  English  placement  tests. 

Physically,  the  laboratory  is  more  like  a  workshop 
than  a  classroom.  Each  student  has  a  separate  table  and 
a  locker  where  he  keeps  his  work.  Students  move  about 
at  will.  There  are  no  general  assignments,  no  class  instruc¬ 


tion,  no  outside  work.  During  laboratory  periods  (con¬ 
ducted  for  two  hours  three  times  a  week),  students  work 
on  individual  projects.  These  often  are  papers  and  r^ 
ports  assigned  in  other  classes.  The  instructor  goes  over 
each  paper  individually  with  its  author,  and  together  they 
list  errors  on  a  cumulative  check  sheet  which  becomes  the 
student's  personal  grammar  and  spelling  guide.  No  text¬ 
books  are  used — only  reference  books. 

Purpose  of  the  experiment,  Robins  reports,  is  to  find 
out  if  an  emphasis  on  thought-content  and  ease  of  expres¬ 
sion  will  result  in  a  correctness  of  expression  not  attained 
when  correctness  itself  is  stressed.  Its  most  immediate 
value,  he  says,  has  been  in  improving  the  attitudes  of 
students  who  appear  to  have  none  of  the  resentment 
toward  remedial  English  taught  the  laboratory  way  that 
freshmen  frequently  have  when  taking  a  conventional 
“English  Zero.” 

Discussion  of  controversies  in  social  studies 
classes  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  Nathan 
Brown,  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  reported 
at  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  for  Social  Studies 
in  November.  However,  he  said  that  issues  seemed  to  be 
more  freely  discussed  in  suburban  schools  in  higher  eco¬ 
nomic  areas  than  in  city  schools. 

Brown  and  two  other  New  York  public  school  teachers 
are  making  a  nation-wide  study  of  techniques  used  in 
teaching  current  affairs  under  a  fellowship  granted  by 
the  New  York  Times.  So  far,  their  survey  has  found 
that,  in  general,  social  studies  are  being  taught  as  a  con¬ 
stant  process  of  comparing  the  past  and  the  present. 

In  California,  a  project  dealing  with  the  use  of  current 
materials  in  social  studies  classes  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  curriculum  is  continuing.  Originally  sponsored  by 
the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  the  program  has  been  made  perma¬ 
nent  by  participating  teachers  who  have  formed  the  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction.”  A 
book  summing  up  classroom  procedure  in  using  current 
materials  and  effective  teaching  tactics  that  have  been 
developed  by  members  will  appear  next  spring.  {One 
technique  used  in  Corona  Union  high  school  was  reported 
in  the  November  20th  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Experiment  in  Written  Communication,”  Edmund  J.  Robins. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  170  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  3. 

“English  in  Human  Relationships,"  J.  M.  Horst.  English  Jour.. 
Dec.  1948.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (How  the  teaching  of 
English  skills  is  integrated  around  social  and  personal  problem 
in  special  English  classes  designed  for  technical  students  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  high  school.) 

“Improving  Reading  Through  Interest  in  Jobs,”  Mabel  M.  Ried- 
inger.  English  Jour.,  Nov.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 
(An  article  telling  how  interest  in  reading  can  be  motivated 
through  presentation  of  vocat’onal  information.) 

“Techniques  for  Literate  Listening”  Ollie  Stratton.  English  Jour^ 
Dec.  1948.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21,  (Suggestions  for  incorporat¬ 
ing  lessons  on  listening  into  high  school  English  courses.  These 
methods  have  been  tried  out  at  Geo.  W.  Brackenridge  high  school 
in  San  Antonio.) 

“Children's  Books  of  1947-48,”  NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1948.  1201  Ibtk 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  list  of  books  selected  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  NEA  and  Amer.  Library  Assn.) 
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Curricula 


School— What’s  In  It  for  Me”  is  a 

new  illustrated  bulletin  being  distributed  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Ed.  to  point  out  the  need  for  life  adjustment 
programs.  Because  “high  schools  don’t  make  sense  for 
60%  of  our  kids,”  the  booklet  explains,  “55  out  of  every 
100  students  drop  out  before  graduation.”  It  points  out 
that  while  a  pre-college  education  may  be  suitable  for 
20%  of  high  school  students,  other  types  of  education 
are  needed  by  all:  education  for  family  life,  consumer 
education,  citizenship  education,  education  to  form  good 
work  habits  and  to  make  wise  use  of  leisure  time.  Specific 
schools  improving  their  curricula  are  cited:  Sedan 
(Kans.)  high  school.  Highland  Park  (Mich.)  high  school, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  high  school. 

A  switch  to  a  life  adjustment  program  will 
bring  many  changes  at  the  Field  Kindley  high  school  in 
Coffeyville,  Kans.,  according  to  Principal  V.  A.  Klotz. 
There,  as  in  other  towns,  surveys  have  disclosed  that 
between  40  and  50%  of  high  school  pupils  drop  out  prior 
to  graduation. 

When  the  program  is  fully  instituted  in  1952,  the  “gen¬ 
eral  course”  will  cease  to  exist  and  all  curricula  will  be 
based  on  core  subjects  plus  six  electives.  The  core  will 
contain  state  requirements  for  graduation,  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  general  science  for  a  laboratory  science,  and 
family  life  education.  Then,  while  college-preparatory 
students  take  extra  math,  English  or  laboratory  sciences, 
terminal  students  will  be  offered  new  programs  in  con¬ 
sumer  mathematics,  diversified  trades  and  on-the-job 
training. 

The  area  of  family  education  is  entirely  new  in  the 
Coffeyville  high  school,  Principal  Klotz  points  out.  The 
substitution  of  general  science  for  a  specific  laboratory 
science  has  the  approval  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  of  the  North  Central  Assn. 

Laying  a  new*  foundation  for  the  instructional 
program  of  California  schools  is  a  State  Framework  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  assigned  the  job  of  outlining  the 
basic  purposes,  principles,  scope  and  content  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools’  curriculum.  Recently  this  group  of  19  educa¬ 
tors,  appointed  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  submitted  its 
first  draft  of  “A  Framework  for  Public  Education”*  to 
get  the  reaction  of  others  in  the  state. 

Main  block  to  driver  education  programs  is 
the  belief  that  such  courses  have  no  value  if  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  actual  behind-the-wheel  instruction,  according 
to  Julien  H.  Harvey,  manager  of  the  Accident  Prevention 
Dept,  of  the  Assn,  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies.  If 
schools  cannot  afford  such  facilities,  he  recommends  that 
they  investigate  the  plan  worked  out  in  the  Abington 
(Mass.)  high  school  where  parents  and  interested  citizens 
donate  their  time  and  cars  and  give  high  school  students 
driving  lessons. 

Chicago’s  most  extensive  effort  at  driver  education  got 
underway  this  month.  While  new  units  in  science,  civics 
and  English  deal  with  various  aspects  of  traffic  safety,  the 
program  also  depends  on  Good  Driving  clubs  and  parent 


cooperation.  “Home  laboratory”  assignments  made  club 
members  will  call  for  parent  supervision.  In  addition, 
school  newspapers  will  feature  columns  on  automobile 
and  traffic  safety. 

A  new  type  of  mathematics  course  is  being 
tested  in  10  California  high  schools.  Planned  for  students 
whose  formal  mathematics  training  will  probably  end 
with  high  school,  it  is  open  for  college-preparatory  stu¬ 
dents  other  than  those  planning  to  major  in  math,  engi¬ 
neering  or  science.  It  requires  two  years  for  completion 
and  stresses  practical  problems,  analytical  methods  of 
problem  solving,  mental  calculations,  estimates,  objective 
thinking  and  formation  of  careful  work  habits.  Content 
includes  a  review  of  arithmetic,  ratio  and  proportion, 
application  of  principles  to  problems,  fundamental  alge¬ 
bra  and  geometry. 

Chas.  C.  Fabring  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  experiment,  reportsf  that  UCLA  will  accept  the 
course  as  the  mathematics  entrance  requirement. 

A  center  for  intergronp  studies  has  been 
established  at  the  U.  of  Chicago  under  a  three-year  grant 
of  $45,(K)0  from  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Directed  by  Miss  Hilda  Taba,  it  will  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  workers  in  the  field  of  intergroup 
relations,  develop  and  publish  intergroup  materials,  do 
research  and  assist  schools  in  conducting  intergroup  proj¬ 
ects.  It  offers  help  in  intergroup  curriculum  development 
and  in  studies  of  group  relations  within  schools  or  com¬ 
munities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*A  Framework  for  Public  Education  in  California,  a  tentative 
statement  by  the  Calif.  Framework  Committee.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Ivan  R.  W aterman.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Publns.,  State  Dept, 
of  Ed.,  Sacramento. 

^“The  Experimental  Mathematics  Program,”  Dale  Carpenter  and 
Chas.  Fabing.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Nov.  1948.  170  S. 
Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  3. 

Pointers,  Zeal  for  Amer.  Democracy,  Off.  of  Ed.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  (A  newsletter  published  periodically  which  gives  details  of 
what  specific  schools  are  doing  in  Zeal  for  the  American 
Democracy  program.) 

“Educating  for  Community  Participation,”  Harry  W.  Greene, 
editor.  W.  Va.  State  College  Bulletin,  1948.  43  p.  W.  Va.  State 
College,  Institute,  W.  Va.  (Discussions  of  how  students  can  be 
prepared  for  active  roles  in  the  community.) 


Prediction  value  of  aptitude  tests  have  not 
improved  perceptibly  since  the  first  Army  Alpha  intelli¬ 
gence  test  was  developed  during  World  War  I,  Alvin  C. 
Eurich,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Bd.  and 
new  president  of  the  New  York  State  U.  system,  pointed 
out  at  the  board’s  last  meeting.  Progress,  he  said,  has 
come  in  the  invention  of  other  types  of  tests,  including 
those  which  segregate  the  interests  and  personality  traits 
of  an  individual. 

He  believes  that  the  next  step  in  testing  is  to  find  out 
what  happens  when  a  given  aptitude  and  specific  person- 
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ality  factors  and  interests  are  crossed  in  an  individual. 
Although  this  would  require  extensive  clinical  studies 
similar  to  those  geneticists  conduct  in  studying  inherit¬ 
ance,  only  such  research,  he  said,  would  tell  why  some 
students  with  high  aptitude  fail  in  college  or  in  a  certain 
curriculum,  while  others  with  lower  scores  succeed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Why  Young  People  Leave  School.  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson  and 
Caroline  E.  Legg.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  (A 
report  on  a  Labor  Dept,  study  which  reveals  the  motives  behind 
students  dropping  out  of  high  school  before  graduation.) 

“An  Experiment  in  Play  Therapy,”  Claire  M.  Bloomberg.  Child¬ 
hood  Ed.,  Dec.  1948.  1200  I5th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  .5,  D.  C. 
(A  description  of  a  program  in  play  therapy  at  Green  Acres 
School,  Bethesda,  Md.) 

Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom,  Ed.  Council.  Ohio  Ed.  Assn., 
213  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus  15.  (A  folder  giving  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  teachers  can  improve  the  mental  health  of  their 
students  through  classroom  projects  and  discussions.) 

“Aspects  of  Guidance  in  High  School,”  Jour,  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Deans  of  Women,  Oct.  1948.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  (Ten  articles  on  various  phases  of  high  school  guidance.) 


Religion 


A  new  chureh-state  relationships  course 

will  begin  in  February  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin.  Called 
“Church  and  State  in  American  Education,”  it  will  be 
taught  by  Prof.  R.  Freeman  Butts  who  is  on  leave  from 
Columbia  U. 

Serious  relitiious  strife  may  result  from  continu¬ 
ation  or  expansion  of  the  released-time  program,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer,  author  and  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  a  member  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Ed.,  told  the  annual  conference  of  the  United 
Parents  Assn,  of  New  York  City  this  month. 

Not  only  is  the  program  “disastrous  both  to  family  life 
and  to  churches”  as  it  means  that  religious  responsibility 
is  abdicated  to  the  school,  but  it  creates  hostility  in  com¬ 
munities,  she  said.  She  warned  parents  that  in  some  part« 
of  the  country,  the  clergy  were  trying  to  tell  teachers  what 
they  could  teach  during  released-time  hours  so  that  re¬ 
ligious  classes  would  not  have  to  compete  with  interesting 
school  programs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Christian  Year,  Olive  M.  Jones.  All  Saints  Parish  Office,  504 
N.  Camden  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  320  p.  $3.50.  (Material  for 
religious  education  arranged  by  age  groups,  including  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  activities,  procedures  and  techniques  for  making 
lessons  interesting  and  valuable.) 

Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  Alvin  Walter 
Johnson  and  Frank  H.  Yost.  279  p.  $4.50.  U.  of  Minn.  Press. 
Minneapolis.  (A  revised  edition  of  “Legal  Status  of  Church-State 
Relationships  in  the  United  States,”  introducing  several  new  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  freedom  of  speech  for  communists,  saluting  the  flag, 
citizenship  and  bearing  of  arms.) 

“Religion  in  Higher  Education”  a  symposium  in  Religious  Ed.. 
Nov.-Dee.,  1948.  29  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Some  of  the 
individual  articles  are:  “The  Training  of  the  Faculty  in  a  Church* 
Related  College”  Wm.  C.  Bower;  “Enrollment  Trends  in  Religion 
Courses,”  Chas.  S.  Braden;  “A  Realistic  View  of  Religion  in  State 
Universities,”  Edw.  W.  Blakeman.) 


Student  Activities 


C'onipetition  In  fund  drives  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  in  Madison,  Wis.,  to  eliminate  show  of 
financial  inequalities.  Recently  it  established  a  policy 
that  classes,  teams  or  grades  may  not  vie  with  each  other 
in  any  type  of  collection.  Also  outlawed:  buttons  or  any 
designation  of  an  individual’s  or  group’s  contribution. 

By  taking  part  in  lunchroom  buying,  fifth- 
grade  students  in  Saw'yerdale  (S.C.)  grammar  school  are 
introduced  to  consumer  education.  Under  supervision, 
students  make  school-lunch  purchases  at  a  nearby  coun¬ 
try  store.  In  addition,  they  check  bills  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  bookkeeping. 

The  school  lunch  program  also  is  integrated  with  class¬ 
room  instruction  in  other  ways.  Studies  are  made  of  the 
various  types  of  food  served,  where  it  grows,  how  it  is 
processed  and  something  of  its  history.  One  retarded 
reader  was  assigned  work  in  the  food  storage  room  where 
he  learned  to  read  labels  while  placing  cases  of  food  on 
the  proper  shelf. 

Plans  to  bring  r»00  foreign  students  to  the 

U.S.  were  announced  this  month  by  the  Amer.  Field 
Service,  a  non-profit  organization  of  3,400  volunteer 
American  ambulance  drivers  in  both  world  wars. 

The  scholarships,  while  administered  by  the  Field  Serv¬ 
ice,  will  be  financed  by  various  civic  groups  in  50  differ¬ 
ent  cities.  Many  of  these  organizations  became  interested 
in  the  project  when  the  service  sponsored  a  cross-country 
tour  for  28  foreign  students  this  summer.  At  present 
there  are  87  students  in  this  country  under  Amer.  Field 
Service  auspices. 

CURRENT  RE.4DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guiding  Homeroom  and  Club  Activities,  Ruth  Fedder.  McGraw- 
Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  (Description  of  the  sponsor's 
role  in  homeroom  guidance  and  club  activities.) 


Physicai  Education  and  Health 


Posture  clinics  are  to  be  set  up  next  month  in  many 
of  the  Syracuse  public  and  parochial  schools.  The  State 
Health  Dept,  will  provide  an  orthopedic  surgeon  to  ex¬ 
amine  children  and  the  City  Health  Dept,  and  individual 
school  systems  will  establish  the  clinics  and  supervise 
them. 

A  bcaltb  program  unlike  any  other  has  been 
established  in  Spalding  County,  Ga.,  according  to  Mary 
Dan  Coleman  of  the  Georgia  State  Ed.  Dept.  Including 
both  examinations  and  health  instruction,  the  project  is 
being  conducted  by  teachers  in  the  county  schools  who 
have  been  trained  to  give  screening  tests  for  hearing  and 
vision  and  to  do  simple  urinalyses. 

Examinations  are  followed  up.  If  a  pupil  is  found  to  be 
sub-normal  in  any  screening,  the  test  is  repeated  by  the 
County  Health  Dept.  Parents  are  notified  and  referred 
to  sources  of  correction.  Wlien  financial  assistance  is 
needed,  it  is  provided  by  local  civic  organizations. 
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A  new  vocational  school  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  the  largest  school  plant  in  the  country  housing  only 
apprenticeship  and  journeyman  classes.  Providing  in¬ 
struction  to  150  classes  per  week  in  automotive,  building, 
electrical,  aeronautical  and  radio  trades,  it  will  replace 
present  facilities  which  now  are  widely  scattered  in  vari¬ 
ous  schools  and  industrial  plants  throughout  the  city. 
Currently  there  are  4,000  apprentice-tradesmen  enrolled 
in  trade  classes  which  have  been  developed  through 
union-employer  committees  working  with  the  school. 

DiHtrlbatIve  education  is  to  be  expanded  in 
Cleveland,  SupL  Mark  C.  Shrinnerer  announced  last 
month.  At  present  some  85  students  are  receiving  on- 
the-job  training  in  downtown  stores,  but  in  the  future 
the  program  will  be  enlarged  so  that  students  may  take 
supervised  jobs  in  secondary  shopping  centers.  Next  year 
a  pre-Christmas  training  course  will  be  given  for  students 
and  adults  planning  to  work  in  department  stores  during 
the  pre-holiday  season. 

Heading  the  AVA  next  year  will  be  Edw,  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  dir.  of  the  Dept,  of  Industrial  Ed.  and  Extension 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.,  according  to  reports  from  the  Amer. 
Vocational  Assn,  convention  held  in  Milwaukee  the  first 
of  the  month.  Louis  M.  Sasman,  chief  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  for  the  Wis.  State  Bd.  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Ed.,  was  named  vice  president  and  Chas.  Sylvester,  asst, 
supt.  of  schools  for  vocational  education  in  Baltimore, 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Vocational  Education — Democracy  in  Action,”  Mildred  Louise 
Boie.  Sch.  Life,  Dec.  1948.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (A 
summary  of  ways  in  which  vocational  education  offers  opportunity 
for  the  teaching  of  democratic  principles.) 


Parent~Teaeher 


The  instructional  program  stresses  dietary  habits  and 
making  satisfactory  personal  and  social  adjustments,  Mrs. 
Sara  Divine,  county  instructional  supervisor,  reports. 


Audio-Visual 


Inter-county  fllm  libraries  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  schools  in  several  sections  of  the  country.  One 
example  is  a  cooperative  library  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  which 
currently  is  serving  .50  schools  in  Maricopa,  Gila  and 
Pima  counties.  Assessed  on  the  basis  of  enrollment,  each 
member  school  buys  a  certain  number  of  films  which 
are  placed  in  a  pool  at  the  Arizona  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  audio-visual  department.  The  films,  however,  are  not 
of  the  individual  school’s  own  choosing.  They  are  selected 
by  a  preview  group  representing  the  various  members. 

In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  a  somewhat  similar  library  oper¬ 
ates,  serving  seven  small  school  districts  in  Middlesex. 
Union  and  Somerset  counties.  Each  district  deposits  one 
film  for  each  400  pupils  enrolled  each  year,  and  a  library 
chairman,  selected  by  supervising  principals  of  each  dis¬ 
trict,  handles  distribution.  In  this  set-up,  films  are  chosen, 
as  well  as  purchased,  by  the  individual  schools. 

A  model  clansroom^  designed  under  sponsorship 
of  a  group  of  visual  equipment  manufacturers,  is  called 
the  “idealized  classroom  for  visual  education.”  It  shows 
windows  on  only  one  side  of  the  room  (See  “An  Argu¬ 
ment  Against  Windows,”  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT), 
“ceiling  of  light”  illumination,  a  Modernfold  partition 
wail  which  provides  a  separate  room  for  projection  or 
activity  purposes.* 


CURRENT  RE.4DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'Designs  for  Visual  Education,  a  packet  of  materials  presenting 
standards  for  visual  equipment,  audio-visual  centers,  etc.,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Visual  Equipment  Mfrs.  Council.  $1.  Audio-Visual 
Center,  812  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Films  for  Classroom  Use,  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  W. 
iSrd  St.,  N.  Y.  (.4  catalog  of  educational  films  selected  and  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in 
Ed.) 

“Films  and  Attitudes,”  Dina  M.  Bleich,  Hi^  Points,  Oct.  1948. 
no  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  P.  (Description  of  a  film  pro¬ 
gram  in  James  Fenimore  Cooper  junior  high  school.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


A  ruling  on  occupational  hazards,  suggested 
in  “Occupational  Hazards  to  Young  Workers.”  Report 
No.  8,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  is  opposed  by  many  indus¬ 
trial  educators.  As  the  stipulation  would  prevent  minors 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age  from  operating  or  help¬ 
ing  to  operate  power-driven  machines,  they  believe  that 
it  would  interfere  with  many  part-time  cooperative  and 
diversified  occupations  programs.  The  Amer.  Vocational 
Assn,  asks  that  the  same  exemption  granted  apprentices 
he  extended  students  in  properly  supervised  work- 
experience  programs. 


A  parents’  group  started  publishing  in 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  this  month  to  combat  the  sale  of 
comic  books  which  members  believe  are  unsuitable  for 
their  children.  Their  first  volume  has  just  come  out,  a 
10  cent,  paper-bound  condensation  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  “The  Nightingale.”  The  company  is  called 
the  “Once-Upon-A-Time  Press.” 

A  campaign  to  spur  school  participation 

among  its  members  has  been  started  by  the  Nat.  Small 
Business  Assn.  It  seeks  to  have  all  of  its  30,000  member¬ 
ship  serve  actively  in  parent-teacher  associations,  to 
know  members  of  local  boards  of  education,  to  visit 
principals  and  superintendents,  to  visit  classrooms  and 
investigate  curricula,  textbooks  and  teaching. 

Xcw  parent-teachcr-student  committees 

at  University  high  school  in  Carbondale,  Ill.,  are  conduct¬ 
ing  a  year-round  series  of  recreational  activities  for  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  One  of  many  Illinois 
schools  participating  in  a  curriculum  revision  study,  the 
University  high  school  is  trying  to  find  new  methods  of 
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obtaining  active  parent  participation,  according  to  Prin¬ 
cipal  John  Mees. 


CVRREAT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“How  Mothers  Run  Their  Own  Nursery  Schools,”  Marion  Barclay. 
Mich.  Ed.  Jour.,  Nov.  1948.  Mich.  Ed.  Assn.,  Lansing  2.  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  nursery  school  program  carried  out  by  mothers  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  the  Extension  Dept,  of  Michigan  V.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  surplus  property  information  center  to 

deal  specifically  with  problems  of  utilization  is  being 
established  by  the  U.S.  Oflfice  of  Ed.  School  adminis¬ 
trators  may  write  there  for  suggestions  on  how  to  get 
maximum  benefit  from  property  donated  by  the  military 
services.  They  also  are  asked  to  contribute  reports  on 
how  their  schools  have  enriched  educational  offerings 
through  the  use  of  surplus  property. 

Many  types  of  surplus  equipment  still  are  available 
through  state  educational  agencies.  Willis  C.  Brown,  avi¬ 
ation  education  specialist  for  the  Div.  of  Secondary  Ed., 
points  out.  Included  are  electronic  equipment,  aircraft 
instruments  and  parts.  Suggestions  for  adapting  them  for 
school  purposes  have  been  compiled.* 

California  leads  the  nation  in  volume  of  new 
school  building,  according  to  statistics  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1948.  School  construction  in  the  state  during 
that  period  amounted  to  a  total  of  $39,000,000. 

For  the  entire  country,  dollar  volume  of  school  con¬ 
tracts  let  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  $900,000,000, 
compared  with  $544,838,000  in  1947. 

A  frailer  carrying  aviation  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Link  trainer,  is  to  be  taken  to  public  schools 
throughout  Indiana,  the  State  Aeronautics  Commission 
and  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  have  announced. 

The  program  will  have  a  six  months’  trial,  then  will  be¬ 
come  permanent  if  successful. 

At  Alexis  I.  duPont  Special  School  District  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  an  air  center  recently  has  been  constructed  and 
equipped.  It  will  be  used  by  all  grades  and  all  subject- 
matter  fields  in  the  school  in  an  air-age  interpretation 
program.  It  also  provides  pre-flight  training.  The  school 
is  one  of  those  chosen  as  an  air-age  education  center  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed. 

An  argument  against  windows  is  made  by 
C.  J.  Arnold,  dir.  of  the  Dept,  of  Audio  Visual  Aids  at 
the  Mankato  (Minn.)  public  schools  in  the  December 
Educational  Screen.  Modern  classrooms  must  have  in¬ 
stant  darkness  as  well  as  instant  light,  he  says,  and  points 
out  that  modern  electric  lighting  has  made  windows 
obsolete. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*  Bibliography  of  Articles  on  Conversion  of  War  Surplus  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Civilian  and  School  Use,  Division  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Off. 
of  Ed.,  IF ashington  25,  D.  C.  (A  free  booklet  listing  sources  of 
information  on  utilization  of  surplus  property.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

“Everyman's  United  Nations"  ...  is  a  new 
guide  covering  the  structure  and  activities  of  the 
UN  and  its  specialized  agencies.  Published  by  the 
UN  Dept,  of  Public  Information  at  Lake  Success, 
and  costing  SI,  it  can  serve  as  a  reference  book  for 
classes,  clubs  or  adult  groups  studying  international 
relations. 

Occupational  Information  on  the  Navy  ...  is 
contained  in  a  new  handbook  which  details  62  voca¬ 
tions  for  which  the  Navy  furnishes  training.  It  will 
be  distributed  to  guidance  counselors  along  with  a 
duplicate  packet  of  occupational  briefs  which  may 
be  filed  in  the  school  library.  Copies  may  be  oh- 
j  tained  from  any  Navy  recruiting  station. 

j  A  Manual  for  Training  Film  Projectionists  .  .  . 

I  is  available  from  the  Government  Printing  OfiBce  for 

:  25c.  Although  it’s  not  directed  to  high  school  stu- 

j  dents,  it  may  be  used  in  teaching  them  to  operate 

!  projection  machines  skillfully. 

■  “The  Safest  fTay”  ...  is  a  new  traffic  safety  film 
produced  for  elementary  grades  by  the  Amer.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Assn.  Made  by  the  motion  picture  studio  at 
I  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  film  shows  step-by- 

,  step  activities  of  a  fourth  grade  class  that  worked 

out  each  child’s  safest  route  to  school,  to  the  store,  to 
church  and  to  the  movies.  Requests  for  loan  or  pur- 
I  chase  should  be  made  with  local  AAA  clubs  or  the 

I  Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety  Dept.,  Amer.  Auto- 

I  mobile  .\ssn.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  “Exploring  Through  Maps"  ...  is  a  series  of 
I  filmstrips  for  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grade  social 
studies  classes  released  by  Popular  Science  Publish- 
I  ing  Co.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  World 

Book  Encyclopedia,  individual  strips  are  entitled 
;  “Maps  and  Their  Meanings,”  “We  Live  on  a  Huge 

j  Ball,”  “Flat  Maps  of  a  Round  World,”  and  “Maps 

f  and  Men.”  The  complete  scries  costs  $16.50,  is 

available  from  Popular  Science,  353  Fourth  Ave., 

i  New  York  10. 

:  A  Cereal  Teaching  Unit  .  .  .  containing  a  teacher’s 

I  source  book,  20  student’s  notebook  folders  and  a 

I  classroom  wall  chart,  is  available  to  home  econom- 

i  ics  classes  from  the  Cereal  Institute,  135  S.  LaSalle 

•  St.,  Chicago  3. 

i  Filmstrips  for  Adult  Groups  .  .  .  dealing  with 

j  national  and  international  affairs,  intergroup  rela- 

!  tions  and  family  problems,  are  being  released  by 

j  Film  Publishers,  Inc.,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  4.  A 

new  catalog  contains  51  titles  and  prices. 

Material  on  Aluminum  .  .  .  including  cards  for 
I  classroom  display,  a  pupil’s  booklet  and  teacher’s 

i  manual,  may  be  requested  from  the  Aluminum  Co., 
801  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19.  The  material  was 
!  prepared  last  summer  by  a  group  of  upper-elementary 
teachers  who  represented  various  types  of  school 
systems  and  communities. 

New  Story  Hooks  of  Oil,  Rice,  Wheat  .  .  .  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Winston  Co.,  1006  .\rch  St., 
Philadelphia.  Each  book  is  75c. 

I  Information  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  .  .  . 
j  is  offered  schools  and  discussion  group  leaders  by  the 

:  Union  of  South  Africa  Information  Office  in  Wash¬ 

ington.  D.  C.  .A  filmstrip.  “The  Union  of  South 
I  .Africa — The  Land  of  the  People.”  is  available  with- 
.  out  cost  from  Audio-Visual  .-Assocs.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
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